Viscount Leverhulme
any qualms in a country which has the power, as he believes we have, to see any mighty trial through. Lord Leverhulme perhaps faces personal trials with a little less certainty. An,d yet most men know that this confidence in country and race has been tolerably well reflected in the man himself, since the old humble days.
It was a small beginning, but that grocer's business was carried on by Lord Leverhulme himself till he was over thirty. It was then transferred, after five years under his own direction, to other hands, for the fairly solid consideration of £60,000. He did not join the Socialist Party. He trusted the existing basis of economic life, preferring to improve it rather than to destroy it.
There  followed  a  diversion  into   Cheshire.
And then came soap.
I pause reverently on the subject of soap, for it is undoubtedly a very great subject. I know that Lord Leverhulme has dabbled in other commodities. But, as he says, fresh from adventures in Hampstead or the Outer Hebrides—it may be amongst tiresome borough councillors or amongst recalcitrant fishermen—everything conies back to soap.
There is something almost awe-inspiring in the continuous progress of those undertakings which have made the name of Lever familiar to the whole world.
The triumph of soap which bears the Lever brand is a theme which might be extended to epical dimensions. I have not forgotten the arbsorption* of Hudson; nor many a Homeric struggle over other combinations and interests. These struggles ar£ still thrilling to think of, as they emerge from
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